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Art. I. — Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry. 

1. Obras de Gonzalo de Berceo. (Coleccion de Poesias 
Castellanas anteriores al siglo XV. Por T. A. Sanchez. 
Tom. II.) 

2. Rimas Sacras y Doctrinales. (Floresta de Rimas Anti- 
guas Castellanas, ordenada por J. N. B6hl de Faber.) 

There is hardly a chapter in literary history, more strongly 
marked with the peculiarities of national character, than that 
which contains the moral and devotional poetry of Spain. It 
would naturally be expected, that in this department of litera- 
ture, all the fervency and depth of national feeling would be 
exhibited. But still, as the spirit of morality and devotion is 
the same spirit, wherever it exists, — as the enthusiasm of vir- 
tue and religion is every where essentially the same feeling, 
though modified in its degree and in its action, by a variety of 
physical causes and local circumstances, — and as the subject of 
the didactic verse and the spiritual canticle cannot be mate- 
rially changed by the change of nation and climate, it might at. 
the first glance seem quite as natural to expect, that the moral 
and devotional poetry of Christian countries would never be 
very strongly marked with national peculiarities. In other 
words, we should naturally expect it to correspond to the 
warmth or coldness of national feeling, for it is the external 
and visible expression of this feeling ; but not to the distinc- 
tions of national character, because its nature and object being 

vol. xxxiv. — no. 75. 36 
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every where the same, these distinctions become swallowed up 
in one universal Christian character. 

In moral poetry, this is doubtless true. The great princi- 
ples of Christian morality being eternal and invariable, the verse, 
which embodies and represents them, must, from this very cir- 
cumstance, be the same in its spirit through all Christian lands. 
The same, however, is not necessarily true of devotional or 
religious poetry. There, the language of poetry is something 
more than the visible image of a devotional spirit. It is also 
an expression of religious faith ; shadowing forth with greater 
or less distinctness, its various creeds and doctrines. As these 
are different in different nations, the spirit that breathes in re- 
ligious song, and the letter, that gives utterance to the doctrine 
of faith, will not be universally the same. Thus Catholic na- 
tions sing the praises of the Virgin Mary in language, in which 
nations of the Protestant faith do not unite ; and among Pro- 
testants themselves, the difference of interpretations, and the 
consequent belief or disbelief of certain doctrines, give a va- 
rious spirit and expression to religious poetry. And yet in 
all, the devotional feeling, — the heavenward volition, — is the 
same. 

So far, then, as peculiarities of religious faith exercise an 
influence upon intellectual habits, and thus become a part of 
national character, just so far will the devotional or religious 
poetry of a country exhibit the characteristic peculiarities, re- 
sulting from this influence of faith, and its assimilation with the 
national mind. Now Spain is by pre-eminence the Catholic 
land of Christendom. Most of her historic recollections are 
more or less intimately associated with the triumphs of the 
Christian faith ; and many of her warriors, — of her best and 
bravest, — were martyrs in the holy cause, perishing in that war 
of centuries, which was carried on within her own territories 
between the crescent of Mahomet and the cross of Christ. 
Indeed, the whole tissue of her history is interwoven with mi- 
raculous tradition. The intervention of her patron saint has 
saved her honor in more than one dangerous pass ; and the 
war-shout of Santiago, y cierra Espana, has worked like a 
charm upon the wavering spirit of the soldier. A reliance on 
the guardian ministry of the saints pervades the whole people, 
and devotional offerings for signal preservation in times of 
danger and distress, cover the consecrated walls of churches. 
An enthusiasm of religious feeling, and of external, ritual ob- 
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servances, prevails throughout the land. But more particularly 
is the name of the Virgin honored and adored. Ave Maria 
is the salutation of peace at the friendly threshold, and the 
God-speed to the way-farer. It is the evening orison when 
the toils of day are done ; and at midnight it echoes along the 
solitary street in the voice of the watchman's cry. 

These and similar peculiarities of religious faith are breath- 
ing and moving through a large portion of the devotional poetry 
of Spain. It is not only instinct with religious feeling, but in- 
corporated with ' the substance of things not seen.' Not only 
are the poet's lips touched with a coal from the altar, but his 
spirit is folded in the cloud of incense that rises before the 
shrines of the Virgin Mother and the glorious company of the 
saints and martyrs. His soul is not wholly swallowed up in 
the contemplation of the sublime attributes of the Eternal Mind, 
but with its lamp trimmed and burning, it goeth out to meet the 
bridegroom, as if he were corning in a bodily presence. 

We shall first endeavor to exhibit the devotional poetry of 
Spain, as modified by peculiarities of religious faith. In doing 
this, we shall be obliged to speak of certain points of belief, 
which do not make a part of the Protestant faith ; but we shall 
do so in the spirit of those who regard the sects into which 
Christianity is divided, as merely different forms of the same 
common religion. 

The history of the devotional poetry of Spain commences 
with the legendary lore of Maestro Gonzalvo de Berceo, a 
secular priest, whose life was passed in the cloisters of a Ben- 
edictine convent, and amid the shadows of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The name of Berceo stands foremost on the catalogue 
of Spanish poets, for the author of the Poem of the Cid is 
unknown. The old patriarch of Spanish poetry has left a 
monument of his existence in upwards of thirteen thousand 
alexandrines, celebrating the lives and miracles of Saints, and 
the Virgin, as he found them written in the Latin chronicles 
and dusty legends of his monastery. In embodying these in 
rude verse in roman paladino, or the old Spanish romance 
tongue, intelligible to the common people, Fray Gonzalvo 
seems to have passed his life. His writings are just such 
as we should expect from the pen of a monk of the thir- 
teenth century. They are more ghostly than poetical ; and 
throughout, unction holds the place of inspiration. Accord- 
ingly they illustrate very fully our preceding remarks, and the 
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more so, inasmuch as they are written with the most ample and 
childish credulity, and the utmost singleness of faith, touching 
the events and miracles described. 

The following extract is taken from one of Berceo's poems, 
entitled ' Vida de San Millan.' It is a description of the mi- 
raculous appearance of Santiago and San Millan, mounted on 
snow-white steeds and fighting for the cause of Christendom, at 
the battle of Simancas in the Campo de Toro. We make our 
translation as literal as possible, without attempting to give it 
much ease or polish ; qualities which, as will be perceived, do 
not characterize the original. 

' And when the Kings were in the field, — their squadrons in ar- 
ray, 
With lance in rest they onward pressed to mingle in the fray ; 
But soon upon the Christians fell a terror of their foes, — 
These were a numerous army, — a little handful those. 

' And whilst the Christian people stood in this uncertainty, 
Upward toward Heaven they turned their eyes and fixed their 

thoughts on high ; 
And there two persons they beheld, all beautiful and bright, 
Even than the pure new-fallen snow, their garments were more 

white. 

' They rode upon two horses more white than crystal sheen, 
And arms they bore such as before no mortal man had seen, 
The one, he held a crosier, — a pontiff's mitre wore, 
The other held a crucifix, — such man ne'er saw before. 

' Q.uando estaban en campo los Reys, azes paradas, 
Mezclaban las feridas, las lanzas abaxadas, 
Temiense los Christianos de las obras mesnadas, 
Ca eran ellos pocos, e ellas mui granadas. 

' Mientre en esta dubda sedien las buenas yentes, 
Asuso contral Cielo fueron parando mentes : 
Vieron dues personas fermosas e lucientes, 
Mucho eran mas blancas que las nieves recientes. 

' Vienen en dos caballos plus blancos que cristal, 
Armas quales non vio nunqua ome mortal : 
El uno tenie croza, mitra pontifical, 
El otro una cruz, ome non vio tal. 
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' Their faces were angelical, celestial forms had they, — 

And downward through the fields of air they urged their rapid 

way, 
They looked upon the Moorish host with fierce and angry look, 
And in their hands, with dire portent, their naked sabres shook. 

' The Christian host beholding this, straightway take heart again, 
They fall upon their bended knees, all resting on the plain, 
And each one with his clenched fist to smite his breast begins, 
And promises to God on high he will forsake his sins. 

' And when the heavenly knights drew near unto the battle 

ground, 
They dashed among the Moors and dealt unerring blows around, 
Such deadly havoc there they made the foremost ranks along, 
A panic terror spread unto the hindmost of the throng. 

' Together with these two good knights, the champions of the 

.sky, 
The Christians rallied and began to smite full sore and high,* 
The Moors raised up their voices, and by the Koran swore, 
That in their lives such deadly fray they ne'er had seen before. 

' Avien caras angelicas, celestial figura, 
Descendien por el aer a una grand pressura, 
Catando a los Moros con turva catadura, 
Espadas sobre mano, un signo de pavura. 

' Los Christianos con esto foron mas esforzados, 
Fincaron los ynoios en tierra apeados, 
Firien todos los pechos con los punos cerrados, 
Prometiendo emienda a Dios de sus peccados. 

' Quando cerca de tierra fueron los caballeros, 
Dieron entre los Moros dando golpes certeros, 
Ficieron tal domage en los mas delanteros, 
Q.ue plego el espanto a los mas postremeros. 

' A vuelta destos ambos que del Cielo vinieron, 
Aforzaron Christianos, al ferir se metieron, 
Juraban los Morellos por la lei que prisieron, 
Que nunqua en sos dias tal priesa non ovieron. 

* We use the word in the signification it bore in the ages of Chi- 
valry: 

' Bon chevalier, n'en doutez pas, 
Doit ferir haut, et parler bas.' 
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' Down went the misbelievers, — fast sped the bloody fight, — 
Some ghastly and dismembered lay, and some half-dead with 

fright, 
Full sorely they repented that to the field they came, 
For they saw that from the battle they should retreat with shame. 

' Another thing befell them, — they dreamed not of such woes, — 
The very arrows that the Moors shot from their twanging bows, 
Turned back against them in their flight and wounded them full 

sore, 
And every blow they dealt the foe was paid in drops of gore. 



' Now he that bore the crosier and the papal crown had on, 
Was the glorified Apostle, the brother of Saint John ; 
And he that held the crucifix, and wore the monkish hood, 
Was the holy San Millan of Cogolla's neighborhood.' 

' Caien a mui grand priessa los Moros descreidos, 
Los unos desmembrados, los otros desmedridos, 
Repisos eran mucho que hi eran venidos, 
Ca entendien del pleyto que serien mal exidos. 

' Cuntiolis otra cosa que ellos non sonnaban, 
Essas saetas mismas que los Moros tiraban, 
Tornaban contra ellos, en ellos se fincaban, 
La fonta que ficieron carament la compraban. 



' El que tenie la mitra e la croza en mano, 
Essi fue el Apostol de Sant Juan ermano, 
El que la cruz tenie e el capiello piano 
Esse fue Sant Millan el varon Cogollano.' 

Berceo's longest poem is entitled ' Miraclos de Nuestra 
Senora,'' Miracles of Our Lady. It consists of nearly four 
thousand lines, and contains the description of twenty-five mi- 
racles. It is a complete homily on the homage and devotion 
due to the Glorious Virgin, madre de Jhu Xpo, mother of 
Jesus Christ ; but is written in a low and vulgar style, strik- 
ingly at variance with the elevated character of the subject. 
Thus, in the twentieth miracle, we have the account of a monk 
who 

' Entro enna bodega un dia per ventura, 
Bebio mucho del vino, esto fo sin mesura.' 
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Having lain on the floor till the vesper bell aroused him, he 
staggers off toward the church in most melancholy plight. 
The Evil One besets him on the way, assuming the various 
shapes of a bull, a dog, and a lion ; but from all these perils 
he is miraculously saved by the timely intervention of the Vir- 
gin, who finding him still too much intoxicated to make his 
way to bed, kindly takes him by the hand, leads him to his 
pallet, covers him with a blanket and a counterpane, smooths 
his pillow, and after making the sign of the cross over him, 
tells him to rest quietly, for sleep will do him good. 

' La Reina preciosa e de precioso fecho 
Prisolo por la mano, levolo por al lecho, 
Cubriolo con la manta e con el sobrelecho, 
Pusol so la cabeza el cabezal derecho. 

' Demas quando lo ovo en su lecho echado 
Sanctiguol con su diestra, e fo bien sanctiguado : 
Amigo, dissol, fuelga, ca eres mui lazrado, 
Con un pocco que duermas luego seras folgado.' 

To a certain class of minds, there may be something inter- 
esting and even affecting in descriptions, which represent the 
spirit of a departed saint as thus assuming a corporeal shape, in 
order to assist and console human nature even in its baser in- 
firmities ; but it ought also to be considered, how much such 
descriptions tend to strip religion of its peculiar sanctity, to 
bring it down from its heavenly abode, not merely to dwell 
among men, but like an imprisoned culprit, to be chained to 
the derelict of principle, manacled with the base desire and 
earthly passion, and forced to do the menial offices of a slave. 
In descriptions of this kind, as in the representations of our 
Saviour, and of sainted spirits in a human shape, execution 
must of necessity fall far short of the conception. The handi- 
work cannot equal the glorious archetype, which is visible 
only to the mental eye. Poetry, painting and sculpture are 
not adequate to the task of embodying in a permanent shape, 
the glorious visions, the radiant forms, the glimpses of heaven, 
which fill the imagination, when purified and exalted by de- 
votion. The hand of man unconsciously inscribes upon all his 
works the sentence of imperfection, which the finger of the 
invisible hand wrote upon the wall of the Assyrian monarch. 
From this it would seem to be not only a natural, but a neces- 
sary conclusion, that all the descriptions of poetry, which bor- 
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row any thing either directly or indirectly from these bodily 
and imperfect representations, must partake of their imperfec- 
tion, and assume a more earthly and material character, than 
those which come glowing and burning from the more spirit- 
ualized perceptions of the internal sense. 

Of Berceo's Miracles of Our Lady, the following is one of 
the shortest and best. 

' Saint Miguel of the Tumba is a convent vast and wide, 
The sea encircles it around, and groans on every side ; 
It is a wild and dangerous place, and many woes betide 
The monks who in that burial-place in penitence abide. 

' Within those dark monastic walls, amid the ocean flood, 
Of pious fasting monks there dwelt a holy brotherhood ; 
To the Madonna's glory there an altar high was placed, 
And a rich and costly image the sacred altar graced. 

' Exalted high upon a throne the Virgin mother smiled, 
And as the custom is, she held within her arms the child : 
The kings and wise men of the East were kneeling by her side, 
Attended was she like a queen, whom God had sanctified. 



' Descending low before her face a screen of feathers hung, 
A moscader, or fan for flies, 'tis called in vulgar tongue ; 

' San Migael de la Tumba es un grand monesterio, 
El mar lo cerca todo, elli iaci en medio ; 
El logar perigroso, do sufren gran lacerio 
Los monges que hi viven en essi cimiterio. 

' En esti monesterio que avemos nomnado, 
Avie de buenos monges buen convento probado, 
Altar de la Gloriosa rico e mui onrrado, 
En el rica imagen de precio mui granado. 

' Estaba la imagen en su trono posada, 
So fijo en sus brazos, cosa es costumnada, 
Los Reis redor ella, sedie bien compannada, 
Como rica Reina de Dios santificada. 



' Colgaba delant ella un buen aventadero, 
En el seglar lenguage dicenli moscadero : 
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From the feathers of the peacock's wing 'twas fashioned bright 

and fair, 
And glistened like the heaven above when all its stars are there. 

' It chanced that for the people's sins fell the lightning's blasting 

stroke, 
Forth from all four the sacred walls the flames consuming broke, 
The sacred robes were all consumed, missal and holy book, 
And hardly with their lives the monks their crumbling walls for- 
sook. 



' But though the desolating flame raged fearfully and wild, 
It did not reach the Virgin Queen, — it did not reach the child ; 
It did not reach the feathery screen before her face that shone, 
Nor injure in a farthing's worth the image or the throne. 

' The image it did not consume, it did not burn the screen, 
Even in the value of a hair they were not hurt, I ween ; 
Not even the smoke did reach them, nor injure more the shrine, 
Than the Bishop hight Don Tello has been hurt by hand of mine. 

' Continens et contentum, — all was in ruins laid, 

A heap of smouldering embers that holy pile was made ; 

De alas de pavones lo fizo el obrero, 
Lucie como estrellas semeiant de lucero. 

' Cadio rayo del Cielo por los graves peccados, 
Encendio la eglesia de todos quatro cabos, 
Q.uemo todos los libros e los pannos sagrados, 
Por pocco que los monges que non foron quemados. 



' Maguer que fue el fuego tan fuert e tan quemant, 
Nin plego a la duenna, nin plego al infant, 
Nin plego al flabello que colgaba delant, 
Ni li fizo de danno un dinero pesant. 

' Nin ardio la imagen, nin ardio el flabello, 
Nin prisieron de danno quanta val un cabello, 
Sola miente el fumo non se llego a ello, 
Nin micio mas que nuzo io al Obispo Don Tello. 

' Continens et contentum, fue todo astragado, 
Torno todo carbones, fo todo asolado : 
vol. xxxiv. — no. 75. 37 
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But where the sacred image sat, a fathom's length around, 
The raging flame dared not approach the consecrated ground. 

' It was a wondrous miracle to those that thither came, 
That the image of the Virgin was safe from smoke and flame, 
That brighter than the brightest star appeared the feathery screen, 
And seated there the child still fair, — and fair the Virgin Queen. 



' The Virgin Queen, — the sanctified, who from an earthly flame 
Preserved the robes that pious hands had hung around her frame, 
Thus from an ever-burning fire her servants shall deliver, 
And lead them to that high abode, where the good are blessed 
forever.' 

Mas redor de la imagen quanto es un estado, 
Non fizo mal el fuego ca non era osado. 

' Esto lo vierou todos por fiera maravella, 
Que nin fumo nin fuego non se llego a ella, 
Que sedie el flabello mas claro que estrella, 
El ninno mui fermoso fermosa la poncella. 



' La Virgo benedicta Reina general 
Como libro su toca de esti fuego tal, 
Asin libra sus siervos del fuego perennal, 
Lievalos a la gloria do nunqua vean mal.' 

The devotion paid at the shrine of the Virgin, is one of the 
most prominent and characteristic features of the Catholic 
religion. In Spain it is one of its most attractive features. In 
the Southern Provinces, in Granada, and in Andalusia, — la 
tierra de Jesus, y de Maria santisima, the land of Jesus and 
the blessed Mary, — this adoration is most ardent and enthusi- 
astic. There is one of its outward observances which has 
struck us as beautiful and impressive, and which is there per- 
formed with peculiar decorum and solemnity. We refer to the 
Ave Maria, or evening service of the Virgin. Just as the 
evening twilight commences, the bell tolls to prayer. In a 
moment, throughout the crowded city, the hum of business 
ceases. The thronged streets are still ; the gay multitudes, 
that crowd the public walks, stand motionless ; the angry dis- 
pute ceases ; the laugh of pleasure dies away ; life seems for 
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a moment to be arrested in its career, and to stand still. The 
multitude uncover their heads, and with the sign of the cross, 
whisper their evening prayer to the Virgin. Then the bells 
ring a merrier peal ; the crowds move again in the streets, and 
the rush and turmoil of business re-commence. We have 
always listened with feelings of solemn pleasure to the bell that 
sounded forth the Ave Maria. As it announced the close of 
day, it seemed also to call the soul from its worldly occupations 
to repose and devotion. There is something beautiful in thus 
measuring the march of time. The hour, too, naturally brings 
the heart into unison with the feelings and sentiments of de- 
votion. The close of the day, — the shadows of evening, — the 
calm of twilight, — inspire a feeling of tranquillity ; and though 
we differ from the Catholic in regard to the object of his sup- 
plication, yet it seems to us a beautiful and appropriate solem- 
nity, that at the close of each daily epoch of life, which, if it have 
not been fruitful in incidents to ourselves, has, nevertheless, 
been so to many of the human family, — the voice of a whole 
people, and of the whole world, should go up to Heaven in 
praise, and supplication, and thankfulness. 

The foregoing remarks will enable our readers to understand 
more perfectly the following lines from the pen of Alonso de 
Bonilla. They contain a kind of dialogue between the soul 
and the heavenly bridegroom, and refer to the twilight hour of 
the oracion, as one of more than common sanctity, in which 
the heavenly spirit seems most willing to penetrate and pervade 
the soul. 

' Beloved bride, come, let us hold 

Sweet converse now.' — Yes, if it be, 

Fair bridegroom of my heart, with thee. 

' Then in the garden I will wait.' 

When I — ' When the vesper bell hath tolled. 

And in that solemn hour of prayer, 

My spirit shall commune with thine, — 

'iQuieres hoy conversacion 
querida esposa V — Si quiero, 
esposo del corazon. — 
' Pues en el jardin te espero.' 
— j, A que hora 1 — ' A la oracion. 
A la oracion no me niego, 
que esta es la perfecta hora, 
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Thy soul its host, — thy breast its shrine.' 

— If at that hour I am not there ? — 

' Soul, soul ! — will thou resist the power 

And holy influence of that hour ?' 

Oh no ! — oh no ! — where'er thou art, 

I come, sweet bridegroom of my heart ! 

' Then in the garden I will wait. 

When ? — ' When the vesper bell hath tolled. 

If thy devotion constant be, 

Within my bosom thou shah see 

Diviner flowers their leaves unfold.' 

— And wilt thou give me one sweet flower ? 

' Yes, — give thee many rich and rare, 

If at that consecrated hour 

Thy soul shall meet me in the prayer 

Of its affections uncontrolled.' 

— Thou bridegroom of my heart, — it will. 

' Then in the garden wait I still.' 

When? — ' When the vesper bell hath tolled.' 

en que a las almas me entrego.' 

— i Y si a la oracion no llego ? — 
' Has por llegar a tal hora, 

goza tan buena ocasion, 

alma, ;, no quieres ?' — Si quiero, 

esposo del corazon. — 

' Pues en el jardin te espero.' 

— I A que hora? — ' A la oracion.' 

' Si acaso te determinas 

en mi pecho hallaras 

jardin de flores divinas.' 

— I Y alguna flor me daras ? 
' Darte he flores peregrin as 
pero con tal condicion 

que me has de querer.' — Si quiero 

esposo del corazon. — 

' Pues en el jardin te espero." 

— I A que hora ? — ' A la oracion.' 

The following singular production on the Nativity of Christ, 
is from the pen of Luis de Gongora, a poet who flourished in 
the last half of the sixteenth century. 
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' To day from the Aurora's bosom 
A pink has fallen, — a crimson blossom : 
And oh, how glorious rests the hay 
On which the fallen blossom lay. 

' When silence gently had unfurled 
Her mantle over all below, 
And, crowned with winter's frost and snow, 
Night swayed the sceptre of the world, 
Amid the gloom descending slow, 
Upon the monarch's frozen bosom 
A pink has fallen, — a crimson blossom. 

' The only flower the Virgin bore 
(Aurora fair,) within her breast, 
She gave to earth, yet still possessed 
Her virgin blossom as before : 
The hay that colored drop caressed, — 
Received upon its faithful bosom 
That single flower, — a crimson blossom. 

' The manger, unto which 'twas given, 
Even amid wintry snows and cold, 

' Caido se le ha un clavel 
hoy a la aurora del seno : 
jque glorioso que esta el heno 
porque ha caido sobre el ! 

' Cuando el silencio tenia 
todas las cosas del suelo, 
y coronada de hielo 
reinaba la noche fria, 
en medio la monarquia 
de tiniebla tan cruel : 
caido se le ha un clavel. 

' De un solo clavel cenida 
la Virgen (aurora bella) 
al mundo le dio, y ella 
quedo cual antes florida : 
a la purpura caida 
siempre fue el heno fiel : 
caido se le ha un clavel. 

' El heno pues que fue dino 
a pesar de tantas nieves, 
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Within its fostering arms to fold 

The blushing flower that fell from Heaven, 

Was as a canopy of gold, — 

A downy couch, — where on its bosom 

That flower had fallen, — that crimson blossom.' 

de ver en sus brazos leves 
este rosicler divino, 
para su lecho me lino, 
oro para su dosel : 
caido se le ha un clavel.' 

We have selected this, as well as the preceding piece, in 
preference to any of the numerous hymns and direct ascriptions 
of praise and glory to the Virgin, as better illustrating how far 
this peculiarity of religious faith, thus faintly traced in song, 
has passed into a mental habit. These indirect allusions, these 
more remote and imperfect delineations of a sacred doctrine, 
show how closely and deeply its belief has become inwrought with 
all the religious associations of the mind. There are also very 
numerous examples of more direct appeals to the Virgin Mary, 
and of hymns of praise and adoration addressed to her. These 
are not, however, generally speaking, remarkable for their 
poetic merit. The following is one of the best. It is from the 
pen of Fray Luis Ponce de Leon, one of the most beautiful 
and harmonious of the Spanish Poets. The subject is the 
Assumption of the Virgin. 

' Lady ! thine upward flight 
The opening heavens receive with joyful song : 

Blest, who thy garments bright 

May seize, amid the throng, 
And to the sacred mount float peacefully along. 

' Bright angels are around thee, 
They that have served thee from thy birth are there : 

' Al cielo vais, Senora, 

y alia os reciben con alegre canto : 

i o quien pudiese agora 

asirse de vuestro manto, 

para subir con vos al monte santo ! 

' De angeles sois Uevada, 

de quien servida sois desde la cuna : 
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Their hands with stars have crowned thee ; 
Thou, — peerless Queen of air, 
As sandals to thy feet the silver moon dost wear. 

' Celestial dove ! so meek 
And mild and fair ! — oh, let thy peaceful eye 

This thorny valley seek, 

Where such sweet blossoms lie, 
But where the sons of Eve in pain and sorrow sigh. 

' For if the imprisoned soul 
Could catch the brightness of that heavenly way, 

'Twould own its sweet control 

And gently pass away, 
Drawn by its magnet power to an eternal day.' 

de estrellas coronada 

tal reina habra ninguna, 

pues por chapin llevais la blanca luna. 

' Volved los blandos ojos, 
ave preciosa, sola humilde y nueva, 
al val de los abrojos, 
que tales flores lleva, 
do suspirando estan los hijos de Eva. 

' due si con clara vista 
mirais las tristes almas de este suelo, 
con propriedad no vista 
las subireis de vuelo, 
como perfecta piedra de iman al cielo.' 

It is far from our intention to utter any sweeping denunciation 
against the divine arts of painting and sculpture, as employed 
in the exhibition of Scriptural scenes and personages. These 
we esteem meet ornaments for the house of God. Though, 
as we have already said, their execution cannot equal the high 
conceptions of an ardent imagination, yet whenever the hand 
of a master is visible, — when the marble almost moves before 
you, and the painting starts into life from the canvass, the 
effect upon an enlightened mind will generally, if not univer- 
sally, be to quicken its sensibilities and excite to more ardent 
devotion, by carrying the thoughts beyond the representations 
of bodily suffering, to the contemplation of the intenser mental 
agony, — the moral sublimity exhibited by the martyr. The im- 
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pressions produced, however, will not be the same in all minds ; 
they will necessarily vary according to the prevailing temper 
and complexion of the mind, which receives them. As there 
is no sound where there is no ear to receive the impulses and 
vibrations of the air, so is there no moral impression, — no voice 
of instruction from all the works of nature, and all the imita- 
tions of art, — unless there be withiu the soul itself a capacity for 
hearing the voice, and receiving the moral impulse. The 
cause exists eternally and universally ; but the effect is pro- 
duced only when and where the cause has room to act, and 
just in proportion as it has room to act. Hence the various 
moral impressions, and the several degrees of the same moral 
impression, which an object may produce in different minds. 
These impressions will vary in kind and in degree, according 
to the acuteness and the cultivation of the internal moral sense. 
And thus the representations spoken of above might ex- 
ercise a very favorable influence upon an enlightened and well 
regulated mind, and at the same time a very unfavorable in- 
fluence upon an unenlightened and superstitious one. And 
the reason is obvious. An enlightened mind beholds all things 
in their just proportions, and receives from them the true im- 
pressions they are calculated to convey. It is not hood- 
winked, — it is not shut up in a gloomy prison, till it thinks the 
walls of its own dungeon the limits of the universe, and the 
reach of its own chain the outer verge of all intelligence ; but 
it walks abroad ; the sunshine and the air pour in to enlighten 
and expand it ; the various works of Nature are its ministering 
angels ; — the glad recipient of light and wisdom, it developes 
new powers and acquires increased capacities, and thus, ren- 
dering itself less subject to error, assumes a nearer similitude 
to the Eternal Mind. But not so the dark and superstitious 
mind. It is filled with its own antique and mouldy furniture, 
— the moth-eaten tome, — the gloomy tapestry, — the dusty cur- 
tain. The straggling sunbeam from without streams through 
the stained window, and as it enters assumes the colors of 
the painted glass ; — whilst the half-extinguished fire within, 
now smouldering in its ashes, and now shooting forth a quiv- 
ering flame, casts fantastic shadows through the chambers of 
the soul. Within the spirit sits, lost in its own abstractions. 
The voice of nature from without is hardly audible ; her beau- 
ties are unseen, or seen only in shadowy forms, through a col- 
ored medium, and with a strained and distorted vision. The 
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invigorating air does not enter that mysterious chamber j it 
visits not that lonely inmate, who, breathing only a close ex- 
hausted atmosphere, exhibits in the languid frame and feverish 
pulse, the marks of lingering, incurable disease. The picture 
is not too strongly sketched ; — such is the contrast between 
the free and the superstitious mind. Upon the latter, which 
has little power over its ideas, — to generalize them, — to place 
them in their proper light and position, — to reason upon, to 
discriminate, to judge them in detail, — and thus to arrive at 
just conclusions, but on the contrary receives every crude and 
inadequate impression as it first presents itself, and treasures it 
up as an ultimate fact, — upon such a mind, we think that rep- 
resentations of Scripture scenes, like those mentioned above, 
exercise an unfavorable influence. Such a mind cannot rightly 
estimate, — it cannot feel the work of a master, and a miserable 
daub, or a still more miserable caricature carved in wood, 
will serve only to strengthen the chains, — to drive the rivet 
closer in the fetters, — which hold it down to earth. Thus in 
the unenlightened mind, these representations have a tendency 
to sensualize and desecrate the character of holy things. Be- 
ing brought constantly before the eye, and represented in a 
real and palpable form to the external senses, they lose, by 
being made too familiar, that peculiar sanctity, with which the 
mind naturally invests the unseen and invisible. 

It is curious to observe the influence of the circumstances 
just referred to, upon the devotional poetry of Spain.* Some- 

* The following beautiful little hymn in Latin, written by the cele- 
brated Francisco Xavier, the friend and companion of Loyola, and from 
his zeal in the Eastern Missions, surnamed the Apostle of the Indias, 
would hardly have originated in any mind, but that of one familiar with 
the representations, of which we have spoken above. 

' O God ! my spirit loves but thee, 
Not that in heaven its home may be, 



' O Deus ! ego amo te : 
Nee amo te, ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
jEterno punis igne. 



' Tu, tu, mi Jesu, totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce. 
Tulisti clavos, lanceam 
Multamque ignominiam : 
Innumeros dolores 
Sudores et angores, 
Ac mortem : et heec propter me 
Ac pro me peccatore. 



Nor that the souls which love not 

thee 
Shall groan in fire eternally. 

' But thou on the accursed tree 
In mercy hast embraced me. 
For me, the cruel nails, — the spear. 
The ignominious scoff didst bear, 
Countless, unutterable woes, — 
The bloody sweat, — death's pangs 

and throes, 
These thou didst bear, — all these for 

me, 
A sinner and estranged from thee 
vol. xxxiv. — no. 75. 38 
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times it exhibits itself directly and fully ; at others, more in- 
directly and incidentally ; but always with sufficient clearness to 
indicate its origin. Sometimes it destroys the beauty of a 
poem by a miserable conceit ; at others, it gives it the charac- 
ter of a beautiful allegory. In illustration, we give the following 
sonnets. They are from the hand of the wonderful Lope de 
Vega. 

' Shepherd ! that with thine amorous sylvan song, 
Hast broken the slumber that encompassed me, — 
That madest thy crook from the accursed tree, 
On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long, 

' Lead me to mercy's ever-flowing fountains, 
For thou my shepherd, guard and guide shalt be, 
I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 

' Hear, Shepherd ! — thou that for thy flock art dying, 
O wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Rejoicest at the contrite sinner's vow. 

' Pastor, que con tus silvos amorosos 
me despertaste del profundo suerio : 
tu, que hiciste cayado de ese leno 
en que tiendes los brazos poderosos. 

' Vuelve los ojos a mi fe piadosos, 
pues te confieso por mi amor y dueno, 
y la palabra de seguir empeno 
tus dulces silvos y tus pies hermosos. 

' Oye, pastor, que por amores mueres, 
no te espante el grandor de mis pecados, 
pues tan amigo de rendidos eres. 



' Cur igitur non amem te 
O Jesu amantissime ? 
Non ut in coslo salves me, 
Aut ne oeternum damnes me, 
Nee prosmii ullius spe : 
Sed sicut tu atnasti me, 
Sic amo et amabo te : 
Solum quia rex mens es, 
Et solum quia Deus es. 
Amen.' 



'And wherefore no affection show, 
Jesus, to thee that lov'st me so ? 
Not that in Heaven my home may be, 
Not lest I die eternally, — 
Nor from the hope of joys above me ; 
But even as thyself didst love me, 
So love I, and will ever love thee : 
Solely because my King art thou, 
My God forevermore as now. 
Amen.' 
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' O wait ! — to thee my weary soul is crying, — 
Wait for me ! — yet why ask it, when I see, 
With feet nailed to the cross, thou art waiting still for me.' 

' Espera, pues, y escucha mis cuidados : 
pero como te digo que me esperes, 
si estas para esperar los pies clavados.' 

The sonnet which follows, though of a higher cast, had 
its origin in the same kind of feelings and reflections as the 
foregoing. 

' Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 
Thou didst seek after me, — that thou didst wait 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there 1 

' O strange delusion ! — that I did not greet 
Thy bless'd approach, and oh, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

' How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
Soul, from thy casement look without and see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee ! 

' And oh ! how often, to that voice of sorrow, 
To-morrow we will open, I replied, 
And when the morrow came, I answer'd still, to-morrow.' 

' j, Que tengo yo que mi amistad procuras 1 
I que interes se te sigue, Jesus mio, 
que a mi puerta cubierto de rocio 
pasas las noche's del invierno escuras ? 

' j O cuanto fueron mis entranas duras ! 
pues no te abri : j que estrafio desvario ! 
si de mi ingratitud el hielo frio 
pasmo las llagas de tus plantas puras. 

' Cuantas veces mi Angel me decia : 
alma, asomate ahora a la ventana, 
veras con cuanto amor llamar porfia. 

' Y cuantas, hermosura soberana, 
manana le abriremos, respondia, 
para lo mismo responder manana.' 
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We recollect but few instances of this kind of figurative 
poetry in our language. There is, however, one of most 
exquisite beauty and pathos, far surpassing any thing we have 
seen of the kind in Spanish. It is a passage from Cowper. 

' I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since : with many an arrow deep infixt 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one, who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers : in his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live.' 

Here the reader will be at no loss to decide upon the com- 
parative merits of the different manners, in which the allusion 
is made by the Spanish and by the English poet. 

Lope de Vega, the writer whom we have just quoted, is the 
most voluminous author of Sacred Poetry, recorded in the 
literary history of Spain. Most of his pieces, however, in this 
department, are of a very unedifying kind. He is too much 
given to quibbles and levity. 

The most remarkable portion of the devotional poetry of 
ihe Spaniards, is, however, to be found in their sacred dramas, 
their Vidas de Santos and Autos Sacramentales. These had 
their origin in the Mysteries and Moralities of the dark ages ; 
and are indeed monstrous creations of the imagination. The 
Vidas de Santos or Lives of Saints, are representations of their 
miracles, and of the wonderful traditions concerning them. The 
Autos Sacramentales have particular reference to the eucharist 
and the ceremonies of the Corpus Cristi. In these theatrical 
pieces, are introduced upon the stage, not only Angels and 
Saints, but God, the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and in strange 
juxta-position with these, devils, peasants, and kings ; in fine, 
they contain the strangest medley of characters, real and alle- 
gorical, which the imagination can conceive. As if this were 
not enough, in the midst of what is intended as a solemn reli- 
gious celebration, scenes of low buffoonery are often intro- 
duced. 

The most remarkable of the Autos which we have perused, 
is La Devocion de la Cruz ; The Devotion of the Cross. It 
is one of the most celebrated of Calderon's sacred dramas ; 
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and will serve as an example of that class of writing. As it 
will throw much light upon this part of our subject, we shall 
give a brief analysis of it, by way of illustration to our fore- 
going remarks. The piece commences by a dialogue between 
Lisardo, the son of Curcio, a decayed nobleman, and Eusebio, 
the hero of the play and lover of Julia, Lisardo's sister. 
Though the father's extravagance has wasted his estates, 
Lisardo is deeply offended that Eusebio should aspire to an 
alliance with the family, and draws him into a secluded place 
in order to settle their dispute with the sword. Here the scene 
opens, and in the course of the dialogue, which precedes the 
combat, Eusebio relates that he was born at the foot of a cross, 
which stood in a rugged and desert part of those mountains ; 
that the virtue of this cross preserved him from the wild beasts ; 
that being found by a peasant, three days after his birth, he 
was carried to a neighboring village, and there received the 
name of Eusebio of the Cross ; that being thrown by his nurse 
into a well, he was heard to laugh, and was found floating upon 
the top of the water, with his hands placed upon his mouth in 
the form of a cross ; that the house, in which he dwelt, being 
consumed by fire, he escaped unharmed amid the flames, and 
it was found to be Corpus Cristi day ; and in fine, after relating 
many other similar miracles worked by the power of the cross, 
at whose foot he was born, he says that he bears its image mi- 
raculously stamped upon his breast. After this they fight, and 
Lisardo falls mortally wounded. In the next scene, Eusebio 
has an interview with Julia at her father's house ; — they are 
interrupted, and Eusebio conceals himself; — Curcio enters, 
and informs Julia that he has determined to send her that day 
to a convent, that she may take the veil, para ser de Cristo 
esposa. Whilst they are conversing, the dead body of Lisardo 
is brought in by peasants, and Eusebio is declared to be the 
murderer. The scene closes by the escape of Eusebio. The 
second act or Jornada, discovers Eusebio as the leader of a 
band of robbers. They fire upon a traveller, who proves to 
be a priest, named Alberto, and who is seeking a spot in those 
solitudes, wherein to establish a hermitage. The shot is pre- 
vented from taking effect by a book, which the pious old man 
carries in his bosom, and which he says is a ' treatise on the 
true origin of the divine and heavenly tree, on which, dying 
with courage and fortitude, Christ triumphed over death ; in 
fine, the book is called the Miracles of the Cross.' They suf- 
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fer the priest to depart unharmed, who in consequence prom- 
ises Eusebio, that he shall not die without confession, but that 
wherever he may be, if he but call upon his name, he will 
hasten to absolve him. In the mean time, Julia retires to 
a convent, and Curcio goes with an armed force in pursuit 
of Eusebio, who has resolved to gain admittance to Julia's 
convent. He scales the walls of the convent by night, and 
silently gropes his way along the corridor. Julia is discov- 
ered sleeping in her cell, with a taper beside her. He is, 
however, deterred from executing his malicious designs, by 
discovering upon her breast the form of a cross similar to that, 
which he bears upon his own, and ' Heaven would not suffer 
him, though so great an offender, to lose his respect for the 
cross.' To be brief, he leaps from the convent walls, and es- 
capes to the mountains. Julia, counting her honor lost, 
having offended God, como a Dios, y como a esposo,'m despair 
pursues him, — descends the ladder from the convent wall, and 
when she again seeks to return to her cell, finds the ladder 
has been removed. In her despair, she accuses Heaven of 
having withdrawn its clemency, and vows to perform such 
deeds of wickedness as shall terrify both Heaven and earth, 
and cause 

' Horror al mismo pecado 
y terror al mismo infierno.' 

The third Jornada transports the scene back to the moun- 
tains. Julia, disguised in man's apparel, with her face con- 
cealed, is brought to Eusebio by a party of the banditti. She 
challenges him to single combat ; and he accepts the challenge 
on condition, that his antagonist shall declare who he is. Julia 
discovers herself; and relates several horrid murders she had 
committed since leaving the convent. Their interview is here 
interrupted by the entrance of banditti, who inform Eusebio 
that Curcio, with an armed force, from all the neighboring 
villages, is approaching. The attack commences. Eusebio 
and Curcio meet, but a secret and mysterious sympathy pre- 
vents them from fighting ; and a great number of peasants 
coming in at this moment, rush upon Eusebio in a body, and 
he is thrown down a precipice. There Curcio discovers 
him, expiring with his numerous wounds. The denouement 
of the piece commences. Curcio, moved by compassion, ex- 
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amines a wound in Eusebio's breast, discovers the mark of the 
cross, and thereby recognises him to be his son. Eusebio 
expires, calling on the name of Alberto, who shortly after enters, 
as if lost in those mountains. A voice from the dead body of 
Eusebio calls his name. We transcribe a part of the scene, 
with a literal translation. 

' Eusebio. Alberto ! 

' Alberto. Hark ! — what breath 

Of fearful voice is this, 

Which uttering my name 

Sounds in my ears T 
' Eus. Alberto ! 

' Alb. Again it doth pronounce 

My name : methinks the voice 

Came from this side : I will 

Approach 

' Eus. Alberto ! 

' Alb. Hist ! more near it sounds. 

Thou voice, that ridest swift 

The wind, and utterest my name, 

Who art thou ? 
' Eus. I am Eusebio. 

Come, good Alberto, this way come, 

Where sepulchred I lie ; 



Eusebio. 


i Alberto ! 


Alberto. 


1 Que aliento es este 




de una temerosa voz, 




que, repitiendo mi nombre, 
en mis oidos sono 1 


' Eus. 


i Alberto ! 


'Alb. 


Otra vez pronuncia 

mi nombre, y me parecio 


'Eus. 


que es a esta parte ; yo quiero 
ir llegando .... 

j Alberto! 


'Alb. 


Mas cerca suena. 




i Voz, que discurres veloz 




el viento, y mi nombre dices, 


' Eus. 


quien eres 1 

Eusebio soy. 




Llega, Alberto, hacia esta parte, 




adonde enterrado estoy ; 
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Approach, and raise these branches : 

Fear not. 
' Alb. I do not fear. 

[Discovers the body. 

. . Now I behold thee. 

Speak, in God's holy name 

What would'st thou with me ? 
' Eus. In his name, 

My faith, Alberto, called thee, 

That previous to my death 

Thou hearest my confession. 

Long since I should have died, 

And this stiff corpse resigned 

The disembodied soul ; 

But the strong mace of death 

Smote only, and dissevered not 

The spirit and the flesh. [Rises. 

Come, then, Alberto, that I may 

Confess my sins, for oh ! — they are 

More than the sands beside the sea, 

Or motes that fill the sunbeam. 

Llega, y levanta estos ramos ; 

no temas. 
' Alb. No temo yo. 

[Alberto le descubre. 
. Ya estas descubierto. 

Dime de parte de Dios, 

I que me quieres ? 
' Eus. De su parte 

mi fe, Alberto, te llamo, 

para que, antes de morir, 

me oyeses de confesion. 

Rato ha que hubiera muerto, 

pero libre se quedo 

del espiritu el cadaver ; 

que de la muerte el feroz 

golpe le privo del uso, 

pero no le divido. [Levantase. 

Ven adonde mis pecados 

confiese, Alberto, que son 

mas que del mar las arenas, 

y los atamos del sol. 
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So much with Heaven avails 
Devotion to the Cross.' 

Tanto con el cielo puede 
de la Cruz la Devocion.' 

Eusebio then retires to confess himself to Alberto ; and Curcio 
afterwards relates, that when the venerable saint had given him 
absolution, his body again fell dead at his feet.' Julia discov- 
ers herself, overwhelmed with the thoughts of her incestuous 
passion for Eusebio and her other crimes, and as Curcio in a 
transport of indignation endeavors to kill her, she seizes a cross 
which stands over Eusebio's grave, and with it ascends to 
Heaven, while Alberto shouts gran milagro, and the curtain 
falls. 

Thus far we have spoken of the devotional poetry of Spain 
as modified by the peculiarities of religious faith and prac- 
tice. Considered apart from the dogmas of a creed, and as 
the expression of those pure and elevated feelings of religion, 
which are not the prerogative of any one sect or denomina- 
tion, but the common privilege of all, it possesses strong 
claims to our admiration and praise. We know of nothing 
in any modern tongue so beautiful, as some of its finest pas- 
sages. The thought springs heavenward from the soul, — 
the language comes burning from the lip. The imagination 
of the poet seems spiritualized ; with nothing of earth and 
all of Heaven ; — a Heaven, like that of his own native 
clime, without a cloud, or a vapor of earth to obscure its 
brightness. This voice, speaking the harmonious accents of 
that noble tongue, seems to flow from the lips of an angel, — 
melodious to the ear, and to the internal sense, — breathing 
those 

' Effectual whispers, whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than hears.' 

The following sonnets are by Francisco de Aldana, a writer 
remarkable for the beauty of his conceptions, and the harmony 
of his verse. In what glowing language he describes the aspi- 
rations of the soul for its paternal Heaven, — its celestial home ! 
— how beautifully portrays in a few lines the strong desire, the 
ardent longing of the exiled and imprisoned spirit, to wing its 
flight away and be at rest ! 

vol. xxxjv — no. 75. 39 
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' Clear fount of light ! my native land on high, 
Bright with a glory that shall never fade ! 
Mansion of truth ! — without a veil or shade, 
Thy holy quiet meets the spirit's eye. 

' There dwells the soul in its etherial essence, 
Gasping no longer for life's feeble breath ; 
But, sentinelled in Heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not death. 

' Beloved country ! — banished from thy shore, 
A stranger in this prison-house of clay, 
The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee ! 

' Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 
That whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be.' 

' j Clara fuente de luz !.j nuevo y hermoso 
rico de luminarias, patrio cielo ! 
i casa de la verdad, sin sombra 6 velo, 
de inteligencias ledo almo reposo ! 

' j O como alia te estas, cuerpo glorioso, 
tan lejos del mortal caduco anhelo. 
casi un Argos divino, alzado a vuelo 
de nuestro humano error libre y piadoso. 

' j O patria amada ! a ti sospira y llora 
esta en su carcel alma peregrina, 
llevada errando de uno en otro instante. 

' Esa cierta beldad que me enamora 
suerte y sazon me otorgue tan benina 
que do sube el amor llegue el amante.' 

The thought, with which the following sonnet closes, strikes 
us as uncommon and beautiful. 

' O Lord ! that seest from yon starry height 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what once was bright ! 

' i Senor ! que alia de la estrellada cumbre 
todo lo ves en un presente eterno, 
mira tu hechura en mi, que al ciego infierno 
la Ueva su terrena pesadumbre. 
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' Eternal Sun ! — the warmth which thou hast given 
To cheer life's flowery April, fast decays, 
Yet in the hoary winter of my days, 
Forever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 

' Celestial King ! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 

' As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him, who seeks it there, 
And owe its being to the gazer's eye.' 

* j Eterno Sol ! ya la encendida lumbre 
de este mi alegre Abril florido y tierno 
muera, mas siento en el nevado invierno 
tan verda la raiz de su costumbre. 

' En mi tu imagen mira, ; O Rey divino ! 
con ojos de piedad, que al dulce encuentro 
del rayo celestial veras volvella : 

' que a verse como en vidrio cristalino 
la imagen mira el que se espeja dentro, 
y esta en su vista de el, su mirar de ella.' 

Foremost among the sacred poets of Spain stands the gentle 
enthusiast, Luis Ponce de Leon. He was born at Granada, 
in the year 1527, and died at the advanced age of sixty-three, 
while exercising the high functions of general and provincial 
Vicar of Salamanca. Though descended from the noble 
family of the Ponces de Leon, the pleasures and honors of 
the great world seem to have had no attractions for him. 
From early youth, his mind was wrapt up in the study of 
poetry, and in moral and religious contemplations. At the 
early age of sixteen, he made his theological profession in the 
Order of St. Augustine, and in his thirty-third year was in- 
vested with the dignity of Doctor of Theology. In the retire- 
ment of the cloister, his ardent mind gave itself up to its 
favorite pursuits ; and his poetic imagination was purified and 
exalted by a strong moral sense and a pure and elevated piety. 
His devotional poems, which, according to his own testimony, 
were composed in his youth, exhibit the amiable enthusiasm of 
that age, and all the beauty of a religious mind, abstracted 
from the world, and absorbed in its own meditations and de^ 
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votions. He seems, however, to have been at no period of 
his life a fanatic. Indeed he was himself thrown into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, for having translated into the vulgar 
tongue the Song of Solomon, at a time when all translations of 
the holy Scriptures were strictly prohibited. There he re- 
mained for nearly five years ; but even in the darkness of his 
dungeon, enjoying the light of his own pure mind, — free, 
though imprisoned, — injured, yet unrepining. In one of his 
letters he says, ' Shut out not only from the conversation and 
society of men, but from their very sight, for nearly five years 
I was surrounded by darkness and a dungeon's walls. Then 
I enjoyed a tranquillity and satisfaction of mind, which I often 
look for in vain, now that I am restored to the light of day, and 
to the grateful intercourse of friends.' It was the visitation of 
holy thought, like a messenger from Heaven, — the bright pres- 
ence of his own spirit, like the presence of an angel, which, in 
imagination, made the iron gate of his prison swing open, and 
set the prisoner free. 

Emanating from a mind like this, the poems of Luis de 
Leon flowed sweetly from his pen. They are equally remark- 
able for beauty of thought, and harmony of versification. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the odes of Horace, he transferred 
the classic elegance of their style to his own compositions ; and 
at the same time breathing into them a tone of high and sincere 
devotional feeling, he has given them a character unsurpassed, 
if not unequalled in modern devotional poetry. 

As a specimen of the Odes of Luis de Leon, we select 
the following. We avail ourselves of Bryant's beautiful trans- 
lation, although, as the reader may see, it departs in one or two 
instances from the strict meaning of the original. 

ON HEAVENLY LIFE. 

' Region of life and light ! 

Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o'er ! 

Nor frost nor heat may blight 

Thy vernal beauty ; fertile shore, 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore ! 

DE LA VIDA DEL CIELO. 

' Alma region luciente, 

prado de bienandanza, que ni al hielo 

ni con el rayo ardiente 

falleces, fertil suelo, 

producidor eterno de consuclo. 
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' There, without crook or sling, 
Walks the good shepherd ; blossoms white and red 
Round his meek temples cling ; 
And, to sweet pastures led, 
His own loved flock beneath his eye are fed. 

' He guides, and near him they 
Follow delighted ; for he makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 
And heavenly roses blow, 
Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 

' He leads them to the height 
Named of the infinite and long sought Good, 
And fountains of delight ; — 
And where his feet have stood 
Springs up, along the way, their tender food; 

' And when in the mid skies 
The climbing sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as he lies, 
With all his flock around, 
He witches the still air with modulated sound. 

' De purpura y de nieve 
florida la cabeza coronado, 
a dulces pastos mueve 
sin honda ni cayado 
el buen pastor en ti su hato amado. 

' El va, y en pos dichoses 
le siguen sus ovejas do las pace 
con inmortales rosas, 
con flor que siempre nace, 
y cuanto mas se goza mas renace. 

' Ya dentro a la montana 
del alto bien las guia, ya en la vena 
del gozo fiel las bana, 
y les da mesa llena, 
pastor y pasto el solo y suerte buena. 

Y de su esfera cuando 
la cumbre toca altisimo subido 
el sol, el sesteando 
de su hato cenido 
con dulce son deleita el santo oido. 
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' From his sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies, of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 
And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 

' Might but a little part, 
A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 
And change it, till it be 
Transformed and swallowed up, oh love, in thee ; 

' Ah then my soul should know, 
Beloved ! where thou liest at noon of day, 
And from this place of woe 
Released, should take its way 
To mingle with thy flock, and never stray.' 

Toca el rabel sonoro 
y el inmortal dulzor al alma pasa, 
con que envilece el oro, 
y ardiendo se traspasa 
y lanza en aquel bien libre de tasa. 

j O son ! i o voz ! siquiera 
pequena parte alguna descendiese 
en mi sentido, y fuera 
de si el alma pusiese 
y toda en ti, o amor, la convirtiese ! — 

' Conoceria donde 
sesteas, dulce esposo, y desatada 
de esta prision adonde 
padece, a tu manada 
se juntaria sin vagar errada. 

Upon such descriptions as this we love to pause, that the 
mind may fix its eye more steadily upon the scene described, 
and register every point and feature. There lies ' the fair 
bright region, — the Holy Land on high, — blighted by no 
wintry frost, — parched by no summer sun, — but blooming with 
eternal joys. There, crowned with white and purple flowers, 
walks the good shepherd, and without crook or sling leads his 
beloved flock to green pastures and beside still waters ; — there, 
sheltered from the noon-day sun, he blows his heavenly pipe, 
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whose melody pervades and kindles the hearts of the blessed 
company around him, and whose faintest echo, could it descend 
and reach the poet's ear, transporting the soul beyond itself 
and transforming it all to love, would lead the spirit to its rest 
on high !' — How beautiful is this ! How high in conception, — 
how melodious in language ! The strain does not die upon 
the ear, till a response is given from the heart. It carries our 
thoughts with it ; — it transports us to the heavenly country ; — 
it whispers to the soul, higher, immortal Spirit ! — higher ! 

We shall close our extracts from the sacred or devotional 
poetry of Spain, by a beautiful poem from the Spiritual Can- 
ciones of the younger Argensola. It is an apostrophe to Mary 
Magdalene. This translation also is from the pen of Bryant, 
and rivals the original in beauty. 

' Blessed, yet sinful one, and broken-hearted ! 
The crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn, 

In wonder and in scorn ! 
' Thou weepest days of innocence departed, 
Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 

The Lord to pity and love. 
' The greatest of thy follies is forgiven, 
Even for the least of all the tears that shine 

On that pale cheek of thine. 
' Thou didst kneel down to him that came from Heaven, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 

Holy, and pure, and wise. 
' It is not much, that to the fragrant blossom 
The ragged briar should change, the bitter fir 

Distil Arabian myrrh ; 
' Nor that upon the wintry desert's bosom 

' O tu siempre dichosa pecadora, 
la que fuiste por tal con grande espanto 
del vulgo con el dedo seiialada ! 

' Tus lagrimas con Christo pueden tanto, 
que la menor lo enciende y enamora, 
y a la culpa mayor dexa anegada. 

' Tu quedas en Apostol transformada, 
y de ignorante y mala, santa y sabia. 
No es mucho que la zarza en flor se mude, 
y que el alamo sude 
en competencia de la mirra Arabia ; 
y que quando de yerba al campo priva, 
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The harvest should rise plenteous, and the swain 

Bear home the abundant grain. 
' But come and see the bleak and barren mountains 
Thick to their tops with roses : come and see 

Leaves on the dry dead tree : 
' The perished plant set out by living fountains, 
Grows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 

Forever, towards the skies.' 

la mies en abundancia se recoja. 

' Venid a ver de rosas y azucenas 
las mon tanas esteriles mas llenas, 
y un arbol seco revestido de hoja. 
La planta antes inutil Dios cultiva ; 
regada en su jardin con agua viva, 
es fructifera ya, y sus ramas bellas 
tocan continuamente en las estrellas.' 

The general and prevailing characteristics of Spanish devo- 
tional poetry are warmth of imagination, and depth and sin- 
cerity of feeling. The conception is always striking and 
original, and when not degraded by dogmas, and the poor, 
puerile conceits arising from them, beautiful and sublime. 
This results from the frame and temperament of the mind, 
and is a general characteristic of the Spanish poets, not only 
in this department of song, but in all the others. The 
very ardor of imagination, which, exercised upon minor 
themes, leads them into extravagance and hyperbole, when 
left to act in a higher and wider sphere, conducts them nearer 
and nearer to perfection. When imagination spreads its wings 
in the bright regions of devotional song, — in the pure empy- 
rean, — judgment should direct its course, but there is no dan- 
ger of its soaring too high. The heavenly land still lies be- 
yond its utmost flight. There are heights it cannot reach ; 
there are fields of air, which tire its wing ; there is a splendor 
which dazzles its vision ; — for there is a glory, ' which eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.' 

But perhaps the greatest charm of the devotional poets of 
Spain is their sincerity. Most of them were ecclesiastics, — 
men who had in sober truth renounced the realities of this life, 
for the hopes and promises of another. We do not suppose 
that all who take holy orders are saints ; but we are still far- 
ther from believing that all are hypocrites. It would be even 
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more absurd to suppose, that none are sincere in their profes- 
sions, than that all are. Besides, with whatever feelings a 
man may enter the monastic life, there is something in its dis- 
cipline and privations, which has a tendency to wean the mind 
from earth, — and to fix it upon Heaven. Doubtless many have 
seemingly renounced the world from motives of worldly ag- 
grandizement ; and others have renounced it because it has 
renounced them. The former have carried with them to the 
cloister their earthly ambition, and the latter their dark misan- 
thropy ; and though many have daily kissed the cross, and yet 
grown hoary in iniquity, and shrived their souls that they might 
sin more gaily on, — yet solitude works miracles in the heart, 
and many who enter the cloister from worldly motives, find it 
a school wherein the soul may be trained to more holy pur- 
poses and desires. We do not believe there is half the cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy within the convent's walls, that the 
church bears the shame of hiding in its bosom. Hermits may 
be holy men, though knaves have sometimes been hermits. 
Were they all hypocrites, who of old for their soul's sake ex- 
posed their naked bodies to the burning sun of Syria ? Were 
they, who wandered houseless in the solitudes of Engad- 
di ? Were they, who dwelt beneath the palm-trees by the 
Red Sea ? — Oh, no ! They were ignorant, — they were de- 
luded, — they were fanatic, — but they were not hypocrites, — if 
there be any sincerity in human professions and human ac- 
tions, — they were not hypocrites. During the middle ages, 
there was corrupiion in the church, — foul, shameful corrup- 
tion ; and now also hypocrisy may scourge itself with the 
twisted cord, and ambition hide its face beneath a hood ; yet 
all is not therefore rottenness that wears a cowl or cassock. 
Many a pure spirit, through heavenlymindedness, and an ar- 
dent, though mistaken zeal, has fled from the temptations of 
the world to seek in solitude and self-communion, a closer 
walk with God. And not in vain. They have found the 
peace they sought. They have felt, iudeed, what many pro- 
fess to feel, but do not feel, — that they are strangers and so- 
journers here, travellers who are bound for their home in a far 
country. It is this feeling, which we speak of as giving a pe- 
culiar charm to the devotional poetry of Spain. We compare 
its spirit with the spirit which its authors have exhibited in their 
lives. They speak of having given up the world, and it is no 
poetical hyperbole ; — they speak of longing to be free from the 
vol. xxxiv. — no. 75. 40 
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weakness of the flesh, that they may commence their conver- 
sation in Heaven, and we feel that they had already begun it in 
lives of penitence, meditation, and prayer. 

With regard to the moral poetry of Spain, we shall not be 
prolix in our remarks. In common with the devotional, it 
possesses the glow and fervor of Spanish feeling, and so far 
exhibits the national character. At the same time, as we have 
already had occasion to observe, the principles of Christian 
morality being every where the same throughout Christendom, 
moral poetry must every where display to a great extent a 
common and homogeneous character. The only variety it 
exhibits will be found, we apprehend, to consist not in the 
general tenor of the thought, but in the tone of feeling and 
consequent warmth of language, in which the thought is ex- 
pressed. In all Christian countries, the prevailing thought is 
the perishable nature of all things earthly, and that kind of con- 
templative and philosophic content so well expressed by Fran- 
cisco de Rioja, in one of his moral epistles, — ' a little nook 
among my household gods, a book and friend, and light 
slumbers, that neither cares nor creditors disturb, — these are 
enough for me :' 

' Un angulo me basta entre mis lares, 
un libro y un amigo, un sueno breve 
que no perturben deudas ni pesares.' 

Still, something of a national character will occasionally pre- 
sent itself, either in the point of view or in the coloring of the 
picture. It would, however, be useless to follow out this idea 
into detail, and to show whetein the moral poetry of Spain ex- 
hibits the features and shadows of national character. Though 
such a discussion might be interesting to some of our readers, 
we think the majority of them would prefer to have its place 
occupied by the extract, which follows. It is from the noble 
poem of Don Jorge Manrique on the death of his father, a 
model in its kind. The thoughts it contains are beautiful and 
true, and in accordance with them, ihe style moves on, — 
calm, dignified, and majestic. 

' O let the soul her slumbers break, 
Let thought be quickened and awake, 

' Recuerde el alma adormida, 
avive el seso y despierte, 
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Awake to see 

How soon this life is passed and gone, 

And death comes softly stealing on, 

How silently ! 

Swiftly our pleasures glide away, 

Our hearts recall the distant day 

With many sighs ; — 

The moments that are speeding fast, 

We heed not, — but the past, — the past, 

More highly prize. 

' Our lives are rivers gliding free, 

To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave : 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 

Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 

In that dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 

Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill ; 

There all are equal ; — side by side, 

The poor man and the son of pride 

Lie calm and still. 

contemplando 

como se pasa la vida, 

como se viene la muerte, 

tan callando. 

Quan presto se va el placer, 

como despues de acordado, 

da dolor ; 

como a nuestro parecer 

qualquiera tiempo pasado 

fue mejor. 

' Nuestras vidas son los rios 

que van a dar en la mar, 

que es el morir ; 

alii van los senorios 

derechos a se acabar, 

y consumir : 

alii los rios caudales, 

alii los otros medianos, 

y mas chicos, 

allegados son iguales, 

los que viven por sus manos, 

y los ricos. 
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' This world is but the rugged road, 

Which leads us to the bright abode 

Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 

Which leads no traveller's foot astray 

From realms of love. 

Our birth is but the starting-place, 

Our life the running of the race ; 

We reach the goal, 

When, in the mansions of the blest, 

Death leads to its eternal rest 

The weary soul. 

' Behold, of what delusive worth 

The bubbles we pursue on earth, 

The shapes we chase 

Amid a world of treachery ; — 

They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 

And leave no trace. 

Time steals them from us, — chances strange. 

Disastrous accident and change 

That come to all ; 

Even in the most exalted state, 

' Este mundo es el camino 

para el otro que es morada 

sin pesar ; 

mas cumple tener buen tino, 

para andar esta Jornada 

sin errar. 

Partimos quando nascemos, 

andamos mientras vivimos, 

y allegamos 

al tiempo que fenescemos ; 

asi que quando morimos 

descansamos. 

' Ved de quan poco valor 

son las cosas tras que andamos, 

y corremos 

en este mundo traydor ; 

que aun primero que muramos 

las perdemos. 

Delias deshace la edad, 

dellas casos desastrados, 

que acaescen, 

dellas por su calidad 
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Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate, 
The strongest fall. 

' Tell me, — the charms that lovers seek 

In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 

The hues that play 

O'er rosy lip and brow of snow, — 

When hoary age approaches slow, 

Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, — 

The glorious strength that youth imparts 

In life's first stage, 

These shall become a heavy weight, 

When Time swings wide his outward gate 

To weary age. 

' Where are the high-born dames, — and where 

Their gay attire, and jewelled hair, 

And odors sweet 1 

Where are the gentle knights that came 

To kneel, and breathe love's ardent flame 

Low at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour, 

en los mas altos estados 
desfallecen. 

' Decidme, i la hermosura, 

la gentil frescura y tez 

de la cara, 

la color y la blancura, 

quando viene la vejez, 

que se para 1 

Las mafias y ligereza, 

y la fuerza corporal 

de juventud, 

todo se torna graveza, 

quando llega al arrabal 

de senetud. 

' j, due se hicieron las damas, 

sus tocados, sus vestidos, 

sus olores ? 

I Que se hicieron las llamas 

de los fuegos encendidos 

de amadores ? 

I Que se hizo aquel trobar, 
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Where are the lute and gay tambour 

They loved of yore? 

Where is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes inwrought with gold, 

The dancers wore 1 

' So many a Duke of royal name, 

Marquis and Count of spotless fame, 

And Baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 

All these, O Death, hast thou concealed 

In the dark grave ! — 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 

In peaceful days or war's alarms, 

When thou dost show, 

Death, thy stern and cruel face, 
One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 

' Unnumbered hosts, that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard flaunting high, 
And flag displayed, 
High battlements, entrenched around, 

las musicas acordadas 
que tanian 1 

1 Que se hizo aquel danzar, 
aquellas ropas chapadas, 
que traian ? 

' Tantos Duques excelentes, 

tantos Marqueses y Condes, 

y Barones 

como vimos tan potentes, 

di, muerte, j, do los escondes 

y traspones? 

Y sus muy claras hazanas 

que hicieron en las guerras 

y en las paces, 

quando tu, cruel, te ensenas, 

con tus fuerzas las aterras 

y deshaces. 

' Las huestes innumerables, 
los pendones, estandartes 
y banderas, 
los castillos impunables, 
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Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 

And palisade, 

And covered trench, secure and deep, 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 

And thy strong shafts pursue their path 

Unerringly.' 

los muros, y baluertes 
y barreras, 

la cava honda chapada, 
6 qualquier otro reparo, 
i, que aprovecha ? 
que si tu vienas ayrada, 
todo lo pasas de claro 
con tu flecha.' 

These are dismembered fragments, taken here and there 
from Manrique's long and beautiful ode. The reader, who is 
curious to peruse the entire poem, will find it among the Ri- 
mas Doctrinales in the Floresta of Bohl de Faber. To the 
same work we refer those, who may wish to pursue more in 
detail the subject of this article, and who have not an exten- 
sive Spanish library within their reach. In our remarks upon 
the devotional and moral poetry of Spain, we have not at- 
tempted to sketch their history, nor have we even observed the 
order of time in the selection of our extracts. This was of lit- 
tle importance to us. Our object has been merely to exhibit 
some of the more striking peculiarities and beauties of this class 
of poems. The Spanish scholar, who has not already made 
himself familiar with this department of literature, will find it a 
delightful region, in which to wander and muse. 



